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ferred to in New England as something of a crank, but such criticisms 
may be always traced to men themselves of narrow and partisan disposi- 
tions. Especially interesting are Mr. Adams' essays on the late war be- 
tween the North and South — such as his Ethics of Secession, Some Placet 
of the Civil War and Lee's Centennial. In all these studies what Mr. 
Adams utters is on the whole not only interesting, but affords food for 
healthy reflection. Neither the average Northern man or Southern man 
may accept all his statements, but all will admit that he is frankly in- 
genuous, to say the least. In disagreeing with the generally accepted idea 
in the South that the Confederate enlistment did not exceed 600,000 men, 
Mr. Adams' Boer war comparison is not wholly satisfactory. In that 
case the historian has to deal with small numbers, and it cannot be 
doubted that a small nation can get its real strength to the front much 
more readily than a large one. Then there were the Boer sympathizers in 
Cape Colony, in Holland, in Germany and in the German African settle- 
ments, and no one can tell how much accession of numbers the Boer armies 
received from these sources. Twenty thousand recruits would not have 
cut much figure in the Southern contingent, but such a number added to 
the Boer forces was calculated to make a very large relative showing. 
Then the Boers were of an entirely different nationality from the British, 
while there were in the South many thousand Union sympathizers and 
other persons who counted in the population, but who evaded conscription 
by refugeeing in the North, in the West Indies, in England, and by hiding 
away in the swamps or in the mountains, where it was hard to reach 
them. On one point in his "Ethics of Secession," Mr. Adams is not very 
clear or altogether reticent; and that is, how far nations are naturally- 
justified in suppressing resistance to authority. Outside of all constitu- 
tional enquiry, the fact remains that the South, in 1801, contained a 
population and territory greater than many independent countries. If, 
therefore, there was any meaning in the American doctrine that "govern- 
ment was based on the consent of the governed," surely the war waged 
by the North was the veriest contradiction. Writers, with one voice, have 
referred to this struggle as the most gigantic war of modern times. Then 
if this were so, must there not have been something "ethically" wrong in 
the action of the North? Even if there was no such thing as peaceable 
secession, was there not such a thing as peaceable revolution, when the 
consequences of war were so tremendous? 

The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton and New York; The Riverside Press. Cambridge. 1911. 

The talents of Miss Johnston have a worthy subject in this remark- 
able book, which is more of a history than a novel. But it is a history in 
which not only the facts, but the emotions and desires of a great people 
are told. The military talent and moral force of Stonewall Jackson were 
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never better described, and in her account of the bivouac, the march and 
the battle, we seem to hear and Breathe the spirit of the great war for 
Southern Independence. Virginia is very proud of Miss Johnston. The 
"Voices" seem to come to her as they came to Joan of Arc, and if the 
latter redeemed France from the thraldom of the invader, the former has 
done almost as great a work in lifting a defeated cause into the spiritual 
character of a conquering power. 

The Armistead Family, 1635-1910. By Mrs. Virginia Armistead Gar- 
ber, Richmond, Virginia. Whittet & Sliepperson, Printers, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1910. 

Mrs. Garber begins this valuable work with a "Foreword" regarding 
the settlement and social and educational conditions of Virginia in Colo- 
nial Times. Her summary of the results of recent investigations shows 
that Virginia was not only the first in settlement, but the first in wealth 
and culture among the colonies of North America. The dramatic setting 
of her sun in 1865 closed a career almost without parallel in the history 
of the world. The production of two such moral heroes as Washington 
and Lee would alone eclipse the glory of all other States on this 
continent. 

Among the families that furnished strength to the backbone of this 
preeminence the Armistead family, through its numberless branches and 
family connections, is not the least conspicuous. Among those who bore 
the name to fame may be mentioned Major George Armistead, the hero 
of Fort McHenry, whose gallant example inspired the genius of Francis 
Scott Key, and General Lewis Adison Armistead, who led the great charge 
of Pickett's brigade, at Gettysburg and fell in the midst of the enemy. 
Presidents, generals, statesmen, governors are found among the family 
alliances, and the history of the Armistead family and its connections is 
practically a history of almost all that is great in the history of Virginia. 
Kirk, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, who came to 
energies, and well has she discharged her self-imposed duty. The family 
begins with William Armistead, son of Anthony Armistead, of Deighton 
Kirk, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, who came to Virginia 
about 1635. He had three sons, probably a fourth, and from them are de- 
scended this immense clan. Mrs. Garber has shown great patience and care 
in tracing these lines to the present time. 

Her book contains 300 pages and is bound in crimson cloth, with gold- 
lettered title. It contains the Armistead arms in correct heraldic colors 
by Tiffany, of New York. It is interspersed with wills, letters, tradi- 
tions and family ghost stories. The books sells for $5.00 and may be had 
by addressing Mrs. Virginia Armistead Garber, 211 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. Mrs. Garber will furnish separately a copy of the Armis- 
tead coat-of-arms in colors for $1.00, and one hundred copies of the old 
Armistead book-plate for $1.25. 



